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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 

The inspired German outcry against President Wil- 
son's demand for constitutional reform in Germany 
was not quite unanimous. The New York Staatszeitung 
has recently reprinted an article from the Berlin Neue 
Zeit by Eduard Bernstein, one of the leaders of the In- 
dependent Socialist party, in which the writer appears 
decidedly inclined to support Mr. Wilson's claim that 
Germany's politics are a matter of intimate concern to 
the other nations of the earth, and that a demand for 
German democracy is not the bad form that the German 
press generally attributed to our President. Dr. Bern- 
stein holds that this attempt to interfere in Germany's 
internal affairs, to be judged fairly, must be judged on 
principle, and he declares that if Social Democracy so 
considers it, it must agree that nations can no more 
exercise absolute independence than can individuals. As 
there is no absolute isolation possible for a nation today, 
so there can be no absolute lack of obligation to other 
nations. "These obligations," he asserts, "are expressed 
in the legal relations of the nations to each other by the 
corresponding agreements and securities." But to des- 
ignate either private persons or nations as disturbers of 
the peace it is needful to establish evidence that is con- 
vincing. There is sufficient evidence in the case of Ger- 
many, Dr. Bernstein holds, to justify America's accusa- 
tion. He adds : "The intervention in Germany's politi- 
cal constitution, included in this declaration [the reply 
to the Pope], ought not to be understood as a dictatorial 
demand directed by one individual nation against an- 
other, but as the formulation of a majority resolution 
of the civilized nations regarding the conditions of a 
future peaceful dwelling together of the peoples." 

. . . From reported statements of the Rio de Janeiro 
press, it would appear that the President's "war-aims" 
message has made a considerable impression upon Bra- 
zilian official circles and on the public. Paiz goes so 
far as to compare the Fourteen Proposals with the Ten 
Commandments, and declares that they will do more to 
bring peace than all the munitions and money this coun- 
try can contribute. Jornal do Commercio regards the 
message as undeniable evidence of the high motives that 
inspire the Allied Democracies. 

... A resolution originating in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and adopted later by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is now being sent out to all the 
hundreds of thousands of members of the latter organi- 
zation. It aims to state in unmistakable terms that the 
"big business" of this country cannot welcome the busi- 
ness of a Germany unregenerate, but that, on the con- 
trary, if the German Government becomes an instrument 
responsible to the wishes of the German people, "the 
American people will not join in discrimination against 
German goods after the war." The resolution and pre- 
amble, as given in press dispatches, run as follows : 

Whereas the size of Germany's present armament and her 
militaristic attitude have been due to the fact that her gov- 
ernment is a military autocracy, not responsible to the Ger- 
man people; and 

Whereas the size of the German armament after the war 
will be the measure of the greatness of the armament forced 
on all nations ; and 



Whereas careful analysis of economic conditions shows 
that the size of Germany's future armament will funda- 
mentally depend on her after-war receipts of raw materials 
and profits from her foreign trade; and 

Whereas, in our opinion, the American people for the pur- 
pose of preventing an excessive armament will assuredly 
enter an economic combination against Germany if govern- 
mental conditions in Germany make it necessary for self- 
defense; and 

Whereas we believe the American people will not join in 
discrimination against German goods after the war if the 
danger of excessive armament has been removed by the fact 
that the German Government has in reality become a re- 
sponsible instrument controlled by the German people; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America earnestly calls the attention of the busi- 
ness men of Germany to these conditions, and urges them 
also to study this situation and to co-operate to the end that 
a disastrous economic war may be averted and that a lasting 
peace may be made more certain. 

. . . Whatever our diplomats may say to the diplomats 
of Japan, the plain people of that country have reason 
to say, and, according to the recent remarks of a Tokio 
correspondent of the New York World, do say that in 
other ways we dissemble our love for them with a pre- 
caution not justified in their actions toward us. Com- 
menting upon this dispatch, the Des Moines Register 
says: 

Japan has within the year sent Viscount Ishii to the 
United States to tell us in eloquent English of Japan's hope 
to stand with America for democracy, for commerce, for 
world peace. What is there to belie this assurance? Why 
does Japan voluntarily give us such assurance? Japan's 
war policy is in keeping with it, why are we so confident of 
our other allies and so skittish about Japan? 

If Americans are wise to their own future and are alive 
ta their own professions, they will never allow the inevitable 
irritations of communication and trade with an alien race 
in a remote land to grow into international differences. 
Japan is here; the Japanese are a great people; the future 
of the Orient is part of the future of civilization; America 
and Japan are tied by every tie that can bind nations. Why 
should we by little slights open a breach of such enormous 
consequences for the future? 

. . . The war arrested in evolution many practical forms 
of internationalism of which the growth and develop- 
ment must be resumed when the first occasion permits. 
One of the most important of these, in the opinion of 
Edward A. Filene, Boston merchant, is the International 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce, which up to and 
including its last meeting in Paris in 1914 was already 
dealing with many business problems of international 
and hence vital national importance. Its last act was to 
adopt for trial the principle of the referendum, which 
has been one of the most potent forces for usefulness of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the sub- 
ject for this first international referendum was Disloyal 
or Unfair International Competition. Recounting the 
story of its twelve years' existence, in The Nation's Busi- 
ness, Mr. Filene goes on to the proposal that this organi- 
zation should be revived at the earliest possible moment, 
without waiting for the war's end. A request to this 
effect has already been received here from Paris and is 
receiving consideration of business men in this country. 
Stating the principle of the International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce, Mr. Filene writes: "Business 
can become an invaluable partner of governments in 
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bringing the world to a basis of sanity, justice, and co- 
operation. . . . But this fundamental work cannot 
be done unless the business men of the world are brought 
into an organized unity equipped for effective interna- 
tional action." 

. . . Something of a reply to those who fear militarism 
as a result of war activity in this country is to be found 
in a paragraph from "Wissen und Leben," the latest 
book by Alfred H. Fried, winner of the Nobel prize and 
editor of Die Friedenswarte. It is claimed, he notes, 
that freedom given to the efforts of war-makers produces 
or can produce German militarism in other countries. 
It is not so, and no comparison of the effect of war spirit 
in other countries with pre-war conditions in Germany 
will stand. "Only in Germany has this happened," he 
declares. "Other countries do not, as with us, despise 
and pervert the meaning of pacifism. An organized 
army of writers and speakers was turned loose among us. 
These were credited morally and materially by the gov- 
ernment, which supplied them with money, insignia, and 
credentials to secure the confidence of the people. . . . 
The result is all the more tragic, as before the beginning 
of the war a change for the better was felt in Germany. 
In certain circles people began to grasp the meaning and 
the moral power of pacifism. Only another decade — 
perhaps half a decade — and the catastrophe would have 
been averted." 

. . . Even if present international thought does not 
last long after the war is over, yet the general under- 
standing all over the world of what internationalism 
implies will, in the opinion of Dr. Kazutami Ukita, of 
the Waseda University, remain at a point further ad- 
vanced than ever before in the history of civilization. In 
an article in Jitsugyo-on-Nihon (Commercial Japan), 
Dr. Ukita declares his belief that world organization will 
come most normally and naturally, through the gradual 
growth and eventual cohesion of many international 
unions, such as the universal postal union. But "in order 
to realize this world organization we must stand above 
racial, religious, and political antipathy." If there is 
any other great factor in its realization, it is the forming 
of good understanding and the undertaking of co-oper- 
ative effort between countries naturally allied, geograph- 
ically or otherwise. On this basis the writer pleads for 
a solid Chino-American-Japanese understanding. Lib- 
erty, equality, and humanity, he avers, are, economically 
speaking, already here. 

... In the same paper another well-known Japanese, 
Dr. Sakue Takahashi, Professor of International Law at 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, writes on Japan's 
place in the sun. "She has kept the peace of the 
Orient," he claims, and consequently "one of the im- 
portant problems to be settled when peace is made is that 
of the disposal of German territory in the Pacific 
Ocean." Why this is important the learned professor 
explains thus: 

Japan's connection with international relations has devel- 
oped through three stages: First, she was not concerned 
about such matters because she was too weak to have any 
influence with the powers. Second, Japan was interested 
only in affairs of the Orient. Now Japan is in the third 
stage, when she does take a vital interest in world questions 



and wishes to have a voice with the other world powers in 
questions concerning international relations. 

. . . The "Society of Nations" is a current topic of 
more than usual prominence in the French press. It is 
apparent that the agony of the present does not blind 
Prance to the needs of the future. The Paris Temps 
has carried running comment for some time, in which 
several notables have participated, upon the subject of 
the possible interrelation of the nations after the war. 
On the whole, opinion decidedly favors a European, if 
not a world, fraternity. But a point which Le Temps 
would settle now, before proceeding further, is relative 
to admission of members. No initiation fee is high 
enough, it appears, to secure the admission of an autoc- 
racy. Whether Germany can ever wear the badge of 
membership is a matter not yet decided by the would-be 
charter members. Le Temps would have the Socialists 
know that the admission of Germany is a matter far 
more for Germany to decide than for any other country. 
The Society of Nations must be the Society of Free 
Nations. Other sentences from a recent leading article 
in this paper are further illuminating: 

The only policy capable of affording serious guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace is that which tends to draw 
more closely together the bonds which the common ordeal 
has established between those nations which are equally 
solicitous of the dignity of their independent existence, of 
the safeguarding of their interests, of the free development 
of their influence and the loyal conciliation of their efforts. 
. . . Open to all races that have achieved the same moral 
and political maturity, the "Society of Free Nations," very 
far from disarming, will need to see to it continually that 
justice may always be strong in the world in order that 
force may be just. It will recognize security only when it 
assures it itself; it will maintain the right only bv arrang- 
ing the means to make it respected. 

. . . Every dog has his day, and even Turkey has its 
peace terms. As recorded in dispatches from Petrograd, 
they were : 

1. Turkish frontiers to be the same as before the war. 

2. Agreement by a conference as to future sea trade. 

3. The individual war losses to be refunded. 

4. Territorial safety and development of Persia to be 
guaranteed on the basis of entire independence. 

5. Free passage for Russia through the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus during the war. 

6. Limited mobilization for national defense. 

7. Russian armies to be withdrawn to her own borders 
within two months, except one division to safeguard the 
frontier. 

8. Russian and Armenian units to be demobilized, also the 
Black Sea naval forces. 

9. Turkey to regain an active army in consequence of the 
continuation of the Entente in the war. 

. . . The rest of the world viewed the entrance of China 
upon the world war with little either of exhilaration or 
alarm, yet in one writer's opinion that event marked the 
practical crystallization of the world federation for 
peace. Although "from all physical standpoints the con- 
flict still remains war," writes Wharton Barker, under 
the copyright of the National Editorial Service, "from 
the social and moral, as well as the legal standpoints, the 
world's endeavors henceforward are purely the exercise 
of its police power for the arrest of the offenders. 
There remains but a single continent of the world which 
has not given its adherence to the federation by an over- 
whelming majority." 
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. . . Any threat to Germany to boycott her commer- 
cially after the war must, to have any but a bad effect, 
be accompanied by very warm assurances that if she 
puts aside mailed-fist righteousness she will be gladly 
received as a friend. Such is the opinion of Mr. J. A. 
Spender, editor of the London Westminster Gazette and 
a recognized enemy of war and militarism, who was one 
of those who gave serious attention to President Wilson's 
words of promise for a regenerate Germany. Mr. Spen- 
der would have us release no pressure upon Germany 
until she shows unmistakable signs of a sincere change 
of heart. The peace he fears is one in which the Russian 
Peter would be robbed to pay the Western Paul — that is, 
in which Germany would be permitted some consolation 
in terms of Russian territory for the necessary conces- 
sions to France, England, and Italy. Such a situation 
"would drive the nations into the old race for arma- 
ments." 

. . . The report, mentioned editorially in this issue, 
that Russia is intending to try out the financial paradox 
of "the less you have the more you get" in disposing of 
her national obligations is based upon the following four 
regulations reported by the Petrograd correspondent of 
the Manchester, England, Guardian: 

(1) All loans and Treasury bonds held by foreign subjects 
abroad or in Russia are repudiated. 

(2) Loans and Treasury bonds held by Russian subjects 
possessing more than 10,060 rubles in capital are repudiated. 

(3) Loans and Treasury bonds held by Russian subjects 
possessing capital in loan scrip or deposits not exceeding 
1,000 rubles are to receive 5 per cent interest on the nominal 
value of the loan, and those possessing 10,000 rubles are to 
receive 3 per cent. 

(4) Workmen and peasants holding 100 rubles' worth of 
loans or bonds may sell their holding to the State at 75 per 
cent of its nominal value. Those holding 600 rubles' worth 
may sell it at 70 per cent of its nominal value. 

. . . How free-trade internationalism looks to its friends 
is illustrated in an editorial paragraph from the Phila- 
delphia Record. "The nation with trade routes to every 
quarter of the globe is under bonds to keep the peace; 
the interests of all its commercial classes are distinctly 
on the side of peace." It continues : 

A nation independent of the world's commerce feels that 
it can go to war with the minimum of loss. Germany be- 
lieved it was in this condition for a short war, and it ex- 
pected to win everything in three or four months. A nation 
that lives in great measure on foreign trade dreads war 
which interferes with its livelihood, and England maintained 
only a nominal army and made repeated concessions to 
Germany in order to avert war. Germany frankly avowed 
a desire for war in order to acquire territories to be ex- 
ploited in its own interest. 

. . . One newspaper borrows a trick from the advertis- 
ing man to bring home the inner message in President 
Wilson's words to Congress on "war aims." The result 
is something in this fashion : 

Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDINGS of any. kind, but diplomacy shall proceed al- 
ways frankly and in the public view. 

Absolute freedom of navigation, . . . except as the 
seas may be closed in whole or in part by INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTION for the enforcement of INTERNA- 
TIONAL COVENANTS. 



The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an EQUALITY of trade conditions 
AMONG ALL THE NATIONS consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves for its maintenance. 

. . . Such a settlement of all questions affecting Russia 
as will secure the best and freest cooperation of the other 
nations of the world . . . and assure her of a sincere 
welcome into THE SOCIETY OF FREE NATIONS. . . . 

Belgium, THE WHOLE WORLD WILL AGREE, must be 
evacuated and restored. . . . Without this healing act 
the whole structure and validity of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW is forever impaired. 

INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES of the political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity of the sev- 
eral Balkan States should be entered into. 

The Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free 
passage to the ships and commerce of all nations under 
INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES. 

An independent Polish State should be erected, . . . 
whose political and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by INTERNATIONAL COV- 
ENANT. 

A GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NATIONS must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial 
integrity to great and small States alike. 

. . . What shall be the mental food of the soldier? 
Must it be "War!" "War!" alone? Will he faint and 
fail if he be not smothered in gory oratory and exhorta- 
tion? Dare one talk peace and justice to a soldier? 
Albert Thomas, not an undistinguished Frenchman, 
gives to the last question unqualified assent. "There 
is no risk," he wrote recently, "of reducing and weaken- 
ing the courage of the soldiers of a democracy by telling 
them the ideal of justice that they will realize by their 
sacrifices, by proclaiming the conditions of a just peace 
that it is necessary to impose upon the enemy, by indi- 
cating that this war must end in an entirely new inter- 
national regime guaranteed by fixed rules and agree- 
ments." 

. . . The tendency shown by several persons and organ- 
izations of diverse aims and policies to find confirmation 
of their respective platforms in President Wilson's "war 
aims" message is shared in England by Arthur Hender- 
son, former Labor representative in the British Cabinet 
and promoter of the English version of the League to 
Enforce Peace. He finds that President Wilson has 
implicitly supported such a league in his provision for 
freedom of the seas. "Such a league must be prepared 
to punish any recalcitrant nation by closing the seas to 
it till it is ready to behave." Viscount Bryce finds espe- 
cially important among the President's war aims "His 
broad, clear assertion of the right of a nationality to 
self-determination, removal of economic barriers to 
trade, adequate guarantees for reduction of armaments, 
absolute independence for Belgium and full compensa- 
tion for her wrongs, sympathetic comprehension and 
consideration of the present situation of Russia, and 
deliverance of all subject nationalities from the brutal 
and sanguinary rule of the Turks." 

... So much misunderstanding of the purposes of 
Governor McCall, of Massachusetts, in his address to the 
legislature on January 3 has been evident in the press 
that an opportunity to reconsider his words may not be 
amiss. Stating that we must concentrate all our ener- 
gies on winning the war, the Governor declared that this 
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by no means meant that we should give no thought to 
the possibility of securing a righteous peace in a right- 
eous way. He continued : 

Each one of us Is a member of our great democracy, and 
it is our duty to keep clearly in mind these objects for which 
we are fighting. Every week of this war entails a loss of 
life and property more serious than the cost of entire wars 
accounted great by history. The ultimate end — that is, be- 
yond the mere purpose to conquer — we must keep ever before 
us, so that we may not share in the colossal crime of the 
architects of the war by prolonging its evil course an instant 
after that end can be secured. 

When our adversary states particular terms, when he 
puts himself in the way with us, our thoughts should take 
some definite shape in response and not phrase themselves 
in vague, even if noble, generalizations, which, however 
much they may do honor to our moral nature, are for the 
purposes of the occasion wholly meaningless and negative 
and carry, nothing from one nation to another. If an enemy 
fairly tells us what he will give, and it is too little, let us 
tell him what we will accept. Otherwise we may make our- 
selves responsible for the further drifting of the universe 
and for the continued deepening of the night that is settling 
upon civilization. 

. . . Latin-America Week was recently celebrated in 
France, at the instigation of the French committee that 
is created for the promotion of the interests of Prance in 
foreign countries. The opening ceremonies took place 
in the Sorbonne, in the presence of the French Presi- 
dent. From the news reports of the first day's session 
gleams the sentence quoted from a great American, Euy 
Barbosa, of Brazil, who, in 1916, wrote to the Faculty 
of Law at Buenos Aires: "Faced by those who destroy 
law and those who observe it no neutrality is possible. 
Neutrality means impartiality, but impartiality is un- 
bearable when law and justice are violated by crime." 
During the week many interesting and valuable papers 
were read, and upon some of them keen discussion en- 
sued. These concerned themselves mainly with ques- 
tions of law, finance, education, and commerce arising 
out of the relations between France and South and Cen- 
tral American countries. The final session was devoted 
to addresses by representatives of many of the Latin 
American countries, mainly of a patriotic nature, and 
expressing deep confidence in the eventual success of 
French arms. 

. . . Statements to the effect that Germany is anxious 
to split up the former Bussian Empire into small peo- 
ples, in order to assimilate them more easily, is not borne 
out by the semi-official Vossische Zeitung, which, during 
the progress of negotiations at Brest-Lithovsk, took occa- 
sion to refute a learned German professor on that very 
point. This editorial, as transmitted in abbreviated 
form to the American press, runs in part as follows : 

Western Russia will not easily assimilate again politically 
with the rest, but the interests common to all the Russias 
will unite them again in a "central" policy. The idea of 
buffer States is not new, nor is it a solution to be recom- 
mended. Enough has been seen of this in Belgium. A policy 
encouraging the independence of Ukraine, Lithuania, and 
Finland, and therefore contrary to the interests of a United 
Russia, would not be one for Germany to follow, for the 
events of the war have proved at least one thing clearly, 
namely, that the new relations to be established between 
Germany and Russia are all-important to the future of the 
former, and that those relations must be friendly. Germany 
must act not against but with Russia, the liberation of 
whose various small nationalities is no business of hers. 



He who wishes to be free must free himself. Besides, free- 
dom conferred on the Russian peoples might affect those of 
Austria with a desire for similar privileges, and only Eng- 
land would gain by that. Germany, in short, has every in- 
terest in encouraging a strong Russia, and a good German 
future is all that matters. Hence nothing must be done 
which might put an obstacle in the way of a future alliance 
between the two countries. 

. . . The advisability of continuing the war is no longer 
a matter of personal opinion, Mr. Bryan reminds us. 
This genial pacifist — at one time referred to as a peace- 
at-any-pricest — and Vice-President of this Society, con- 
tinues, in an interview copyrighted by the International 
Feature Service and the Star Company, with all rights 
reserved, excepting, we trust, the right of cordial en- 
dorsement, to point out that the shortest road to peace 
is the straight road of unified pursuit of the war. "The 
more earnestly one desires peace," he stoutly maintains, 
"the more loyally he should support his government as 
the only means of hastening peace." This text he ex- 
pands in the course of a considerable thesis with which 
the copyright laws will not permit us to trifle. 

... At a meeting in Washington, D. C, in celebration 
of the taking of Jerusalem, at which Jewish, Protestant, 
and Catholic! church dignitaries made addresses, Babbi 
Abram Simon remarked : "The better Christians you are, 
the more I love you, but you must be Christians and not 
make-believe. You cannot be better Christians, be- 
cause you continually recall that Jews crucified Jesus. 
Whatever happened two thousand years ago, it was a 
Christian nation that crucified Belgium and sank the 
Lusitania. The man who is behind this horrible mur- 
der is not a son of Israel." At another point in his ad- 
dress he declared of the army that entered Jerusalem: 
"The Welshmen and the Australians, who led the line, 
stabbed no women, tore up no agricultural lands, left 
nothing to cause shame, but were willing to let the sun- 
light of a brilliant achievement reflect its brilliancy in 
an exhibition of mercy." 

... A small but active organization recently born into 
an excited world is the TJnited-States-Government- War- 
Savings-Stamp-Limit-Investment-Society. Its object, 
according to news accounts, is to organize a nobility of 
those who will go the limit ($1,000) in purchasing War 
Savings Stamps. This order of nobility, however, has 
one democratic feature — it costs every one in it $1,000. 
So that nobody will feel slighted, it is planned to or- 
ganize later a demi-limit society, and then a quadri-limit 
society, and so on more or less ad infinitum. Elihu 
Boot has been appointed chairman of the noblest society 
of them all, presumably at the same rate of $1,000. 

. . . The American Oxonian announces that it has been 
decided to postpone indefinitely all elections from this 
country of Bhodes Scholars. It has been found that all 
eligible for scholarship, because of the physical require- 
ments, would be eligible either for enlistment or the 
draft, and hence no just selection could be made by the 
Bhodes committee. 

. . . The following quotations from Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler's "The International Mind" are now 
printed by the Division of Intercourse and Education of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in 
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large display type on parchment paper for use in school 
rooms, libraries, etc., and may be had from the Division, 
407 West 117th street, New York City, or from the office 
of the American Peace Society on payment of postage : 

CONCERNING PEACE 

Peace is not an ideal at all; it is a state attendant upon 
the achievement of an ideal. The ideal itself is human lib- 
erty, justice, and the honorable conduct of an orderly ana 
humane society. Given this, a durable peace follows nat- 
urally as a matter of course. Without this there is no peace, 
but only a rule of force until liberty and justice revolt 
against it in search of peace. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND 

The international mind is nothing else than that habit of 
thinking of foreign relations and business, and that habit of 
dealing with them, which regard the several nations of the 
civilized world as friendly and co-operating equals in aiding 
the progress of civilization, in developing commerce and in- 
dustry, and in spreading enlightenment and culture through- 
out the world. 

... An appeal has been issued by the Federal Churches 
of Christ in America for aid in Finland, whose people 
are said to be starving. The appeal says that any money 
contributed to the Bed Cross with special request that it 
be used for this purpose will be faithfully applied to the 
relief of the Finns. On investigation of the situation 
by an agent of the War Trade Board, Dr. Kaarle Igna- 
tius, Special Commissioner for Finland, stated that the 
Finnish people ordinarily raise only one-half of the food- 
stuffs they consume. The other half they import from 
Eussia chiefly. A July frost killed their entire crop last 
summer, and the disorganization of Eussia made it im- 
possible to obtain any Eussian cereals. The Finnish 
Government, Dr. Ignatius says, has already paid $12,- 
000,000 to Eussia for grain which has never arrived in 
Finland, because the starving Eussian people tooted the 
trains before they reached the border. 

. . . Comparing the hoped-for world organization with 
the "Vigilantes" of border-settlement days, when "men 
saw the inconvenience and peril of lawlessness, and de- 
liberately organized to suppress it," the Duluth Herald 
declares it the duty of every civilized man and woman 
to cling fast to his hope for and belief in world peace. 
This paper continues : 

Men cannot work and fight effectively for what they do not 
believe in. That is why it is mankind's duty to believe in 
the possibility of organizing a world peace. No organization 
of that scope can come without hard work and faith and 
courage. That is why it is mankind's duty to work for such 
an organization and to keep its faith and courage. 

The aim should be a world society, organized for justice 
and order and peace. That may not be attainable at the 
first step. It may be necessary to compromise, in the begin- 
ning, on a world organization of Vigilantes. Suppose Amer- 
ica and France and Great Britain and Italy and — when it 
recovers its poise — Russia formed a Vigilance Committee for 
united action against desperadoes that threaten the world's 
peace for conquest and criminal gain. If Germany and its 
allies wish to join these Vigilantes all the better. If the 
German people are taught that war for power and conquest 
is unprofitable, as we believe they will be before this war is 
over, they will wish to join, because the alternative to join- 
ing these International Vigilantes will be accepting the role 
of desperadoes to be watched and suppressed. 

Is permanent peace impossible? No! It is as inevitable 
as the growth of law in community and nation. How soon 



it will come depends wholly on how hard we work and fight 
for it. We can get it any day, after this war is ended, that 
we are determined enough and united enough to insist upon 
getting it. 

World peace is possible. World peace is inevitable. The 
time of its coming waits only upon the will of mankind. 

. . . Echoes of President Wilson's execration of "that 
ugly Thing"— the spirit of Prussianism — have been 
heard even in the Eeichstag itself, if apparently authen- 
tic news reports are correct. These state that a Socialist 
member, Herr Hirsch, recently made a speech there 
which, although instantly suppressed in Berlin, found 
circulation in a paper of Herr Hirsch's own mining dis- 
trict, Die Solingen Arbeiterstimme. The substance of 
the speech as there printed is given as follows : 

"Before we can arrive at any understanding with our 
enemies that is likely to lead to a cessation of this horrible 
butchery the old Prussia must be destroyed. 

"What is this old Prussia? It is a State In which the 
classes who have unjustly assumed power over the masses 
have ever most ruthlessly exploited this power to oppress 
the other classes of the population. 

"It is this old Prussia which is, in the first place, respon- 
sible for the circumstances that we have so few friends to 
the world, and it is the Prussian junkers who are to blame 
for the prolongation of the war. 

"We shall continue the struggle until this old Prussia lies 
in ruins and a new Prussia, in which there will no longer be 
lords and slaves, nor exploiters and exploited, but free men, 
rises in its place. 

"On that day the war will come to an end automatically. 
For the speedy coming of that uay, therefore, we must strive 
and struggle, and, if it must be, fight as our soldiers are 
fighting at the front, with instruments of death and destruc- 
tion and amid the shedding of blood." 

. . . Concrete action upon President Wilson's first pro- 
posal in his "war-aims" message is found in the resolu- 
tion proposed in the Senate on January 11 by Senator 
Borah, and adopted by that body. It reads : 

"Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and the same 
is hereby, directed to consider the advisability of preparing 
a revision of the rules of the Senate relating to the consid- 
eration of treaties, with a view to providing that all treaties 
hereafter shall be considered in the open executive sessions 
of the Senate, report to be made to the Senate at an early 
day." 

... In an open letter to the public, written on the 
stationery of the American Union Against Militarism, 
Jessie Wallace Hughan, Ph. D., of Doylestown, Pa., at- 
tacks statements recently made by Bishop Bichard J. 
Cooke, in the Methodist Advocate-Journal, anent the 
conscientious objector. She writes, in part, as follows : 

Bishop Cooke's chief point is his charge that the conscien- 
tious objector "will not go to war, but is willing to enjoy the 
results of war." Here he is quite wrong. The conscientious 
objectors have no desire to enjoy the results of war, for those 
results, in their opinion, are only and essentially evil. 

The Bishop further recommends that they be punished 
neither by interning nor imprisonment, but by being "de- 
prived forever of all political and social and civil rights." 

The fruits of war, according to the pacifist, are taxation, 
high prices, repression, the checking of civilization, the ill- 
will of our neighbors, and insecurity by land and sea. The 
conscientious objectors are sharing these with their fellow- 
countrymen. As for our political and social and civil rights, 
however, these we owe to no international conflict, but to the 
objectors of past generations, to the rebels of Runnymede. to 
Pym and Hampden, to Latimer and Ridley, and to the Pil- 
grim Fathers, upon whose monument Wendell Phillips would 
have written, "The right is more than our country." 



